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Therefore the British troops, instead of being
collected for training at big centres like Alder-
shot were distributed, generally in single bat-
talions, all over the country; and even in time
of war the Indian Government would insist that
a certain number should be left on garrison
duty. The first thing was to reduce the com-
pulsory garrisons to the lowest number com-
patible with safety. This involved discussion
with the Civil authorities, but they were very
reasonable in their demands, and agreement
was soon reached.
After the question of internal defence had
thus been settled, the surplus troops became
available to form a field army. It was found
that there were sufficient for nine complete
Divisions, each of which was to be self-con-
tained with all equipment necessary for im-
mediate mobilization.
This also seems an obvious step in the pre-
paration for war, but again there were difficul-
ties in grouping units together. For purposes
of fighting, everybody agreed that each Divi-
sion should have a stiffening of British troops;
therefore for purposes of training the same
organization should be adopted. There was
some difference of opinion about the composi-
tion of brigades. Some officers of experience
maintained that mixed brigades, containing
both British and Native battalions, would give
the best fighting formation; others, while admit-
ting this,^ pointed out the difficulties which
would arise in distributing rations, which of
course are on a different scale for the two ser-
vices. In peace the trouble could easily be